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losophic d,e VHistoire, ou de V Influence des N6vropathies sur 
le Dynamisme intellectuel. Par le Docteur I. Moreau (de 
Tours), MMecin de l'Hospice de Bicetre. Paris. 1859. 
pp. 576. 

Op all the diseases to which our race is liable, we doubt if 
there is another that touches our interests at so many dif- 
ferent points as insanity. In its attacks it spares no class 
of men ; it meets us every day in our courts, embarrassing the 
course of justice ; its victims are regarded by every Chris- 
tian state as entitled to special care and protection ; and the 
kind of management best calculated to reconcile the claims of 
humanity with those of a proper economy has become one of 
the great questions of social science. Though none of the re- 
sults of recent inquiries into this subject will compare with 
those grand discoveries, the circulation of the blood and vac- 
cination, yet taken in the aggregate, and regarded in their 
indirect as well as their direct and present effects, it cannot 
be denied that they amount to a considerable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The course of inquiry respecting mental disease has been 
greatly hindered by a class of difficulties over and above those 
incident to the study of all disease. Besides the organic lesion 
or disturbance, there is the mental affection springing from 
causes, as yet but little understood. The part borne by each of 
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these elements in producing the ultimate result, their common 
bond of connection, the laws by which they act and react on 
each other, — all these are problems compared with which 
those involved in the study of mere bodily disease are trivial or 
transparent. Moreover, the student found himself, at the very 
threshold of his inquiry, face to face with the metaphysician and 
the theologian, by whom he was warned against entering upon 
their domains if he would shun the pains and penalties imposed 
upon materialism, and was thus compelled to receive passively 
whatever they offered him without examining it too closely or 
curiously. The idea of a humble inquirer who watched the 
mental phenomena in the wards of a lunatic hospital, and 
sought for a key to their mysteries amid the blood and filth of 
a dissecting-room, questioning the sufficiency of those specula- 
tions which the world had been accustomed to regard with an 
almost sacred awe, implied a sort of presumption that bordered 
on sacrilege. On this point, there is now little room for com- 
plaint. The freest investigation may be pursued without 
provoking censure, and a man may come to almost any 
conclusions in such studies without being thought an enemy 
of religion or morality. 

These hindrances to the study of morbid psychology served 
to prevent much progress in it until within a comparatively 
recent period. Observers were content with recording the 
more obvious manifestations of mental and bodily disturbance ; 
they made autopsies, faithfully describing every lesion and 
change; and they tried new medicines and new appliances. 
But there came no results worthy of so much labor. It scarcely 
helped to dissipate the obscurity that hung over the whole 
•domain of mental disease. It furnished no answer to the 
questions that met the student at the outset of his inquiries. 
Indeed, people were hardly agreed in considering insanity a 
legitimate object of physiological inquiry. It was thought by 
many to be something quite outside of the operation of natural 
causes, — probably a visitation of God or the Devil. Only fifty 
years ago, it was declared by a distinguished German writer 
(Heinroth) to be the unhallowed fruit of copulation between 
the soul and sin. 

Pursued in such a spirit as this, the most diligent study of 
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insanity could reach no very valuable conclusions. Naturally 
much attention was given to its causes ; hut it seemed to he 
enough to ascertain those prominent, special events that pre- 
ceded it not very remotely, and to recognize the connection, 
without much care to understand all or any of the conditions. 
The first step in the investigation was simply a record of this 
connection ; and thus, whether the attack had been preceded 
by a blow on the head, a suppressed secretion, a domestic 
trouble, a religious excitement, or the turn of life, that particu- 
lar event, singled out from all the other events of life, was to be 
regarded as its cause. It was no part of the philosophy of these 
earlier investigators to explain how such dissimilar agencies 
could be competent to produce similar effects. No mortal had 
ever undertaken to trace the successive steps of that morbid 
process which, beginning with a fall on the head or a disappoint- 
ment in love, ended in an attack of furious mania or melan- 
choly and suicide. The revelations of pathological anatomy 
were of doubtful significance to men who were unable to go 
beyond the visible record, and whom the actual lesions before 
their eyes taught nothing respecting those that had preceded 
them. They looked for something, they hardly knew what, and 
what they found left the mystery as deep as ever. The tumor, 
the abscess, the inflammation, the thickening, the serous effu- 
sion, were thoroughly examined and minutely described ; but 
whether they had caused the insanity, or the insanity had 
caused them, was far from being a settled point. Certain men- 
tal phenomena during life had coexisted with certain phenomena 
discovered after death, and to know this fact seemed to be a 
positive gain in which they had a right to rejoice. Names and 
phrases were mistaken for ideas, and a collection of barren 
facts for a treasury of invaluable knowledge. 

It was reserved for a recent generation to see the study of 
insanity pursued with reference to its proper aims, under the 
rules and in the spirit of a liberal science. Pinel began the 
reform by discarding many of the time-honored notions con- 
nected with it, and throwing upon its difficulties the light of a 
broad, sagacious, and disciplined intellect. Esquirol, though 
very differently endowed, contributed to the same end, by 
observing and recording a great many cases, with a degree of 
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clearness, precision, and graphic art never exhibited in the 
same field before. Following the same style of observation, 
their successors have entered upon a line of inquiry which 
shows the highest conceptions of the end and aim of their 
researches. Prepared by a severe professional training, with 
the objects of their peculiar study thronging around them, 
they have succeeded in taking that necessary step which con- 
sists in the correct appreciation of the relative importance of 
facts ; and, while not despising the results of their predeces- 
sors, they seek for something more worthy the name of what 
Bacon calls the fruit of scientific investigation. Although they 
think it well enough to know how many patients in a hundred 
recover and how many do not, how many are over a certain 
age and how many under, yet they deem it far better to ascer- 
tain, if possible, those primordial movements which initiate 
mental disorder, the conditions under which the integrity of 
the mind is preserved, and the laws which regulate the trans- 
mission of the morbid germ from one generation to another. 
Among the investigators of this school, none has achieved a 
more honorable or permanent distinction than the author of 
the work before us. To the abundant opportunities for obser- 
vation afforded by the private asylum at Ivry and a long ser- 
vice at the Bicetre, he joins a knowledge of character derived 
from much intercourse with the world, and that kind of intel- 
lectual discernment that can see in a fact something more 
than what directly meets the eye. He is entitled to all the 
credit that belongs to an accurate observer, a laborious stu- 
dent, and an original thinker. No one interested in studies 
of this kind can safely neglect his works, for they indicate, 
better than those of any other writer of our times, the immense 
stride which the study of morbid psychology has made since 
the last century. 

The work before us furnishes a new and very original interpre- 
tation of the facts of psychological science, well calculated to 
excite the scorn and derision of all who adhere to the beaten 
track, and the admiration of those who rejoice in bold inquiry, 
though they may not accept the conclusions to which it leads. 
If any apology were needed for bringing it up at this late day, 
it would be enough to say, that it is but little known in this 
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country, and that most of its views have been rather confirmed 
than weakened by subsequent inquiries. At present, we shall 
bestow less attention on the leading idea than on the subordi- 
nate but no less important principles from which chiefly that 
is supposed to derive its support. In illustrating and explain- 
ing them, we shall not confine ourselves strictly to the author's 
text, his work being intended for a class of readers somewhat 
familiar with the subject. 

Physiologists have been fond of considering life as a state 
maintained by the action of certain forces, mysteriously at- 
tached ±o the organic structure, against the perpetual influ- 
ences around it that tend to impair its vigor and drive it 
from the material form which > it serves to animate. It 
appears, too, that particular parts of the structure are sub- 
jected, not only to the general operation of this law, but, each 
in its peculiar way, to some special adverse influence tending 
to deteriorate and destroy them. The lungs, the liver, the 
bladder, the glands, are thus exposed to mortific agencies in 
the earth or atmosphere ; and in this respect the brain differs 
from them only in the kind of agencies that deteriorate its 
quality and prepare it for fatal disease. Though not so easily 
examined and described as many of the agencies of nature, yet 
we may be none the less able to mark the general character of 
these, the mode of their operation, the extremes of their ac- 
tivity, and the means of prevention. 

To ascertain the initial movement of disease, we must con- 
sider the brain reduced to its simplest elements. These, as 
now understood, consist of a cell, with connecting filaments, 
and blood-vessel. Within the former, which is nourished by 
the latter, is generated the nerve-force on which the mental 
phenomena depend. By means of this simple apparatus are 
evolved all those primitive forces which, in one way or another, 
are essential to the mental phenomena. The various combina- 
tions of cell and vessel furnish the requisite variety of particular 
results. The vital force which keeps them in activity, and thus 
secures the fulfilment of their appropriate function, is called 
excitability, and, of course, supposes an exciting agent. In 
the healthy state, this activity of the one and. the other is 
exactly balanced, and the function is perfectly executed. Let 
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this excitation be increased, as it is by adverse influences, and 
then this nice relation is disturbed, and the ultimate result is 
marred. Here we have the starting-point of all morbid move- 
ments, all abnormal conditions. The ultimate morbid condition 
is determined by the location, the extent, and the manner of 
progress of the morbid activity. Its existence is announced 
by one or more of various affections, ranging from a simple 
exaltation of the normal sensibility to the most demonstrative 
affections of the mental' or nervous power. Considering the 
local extent of the morbid action, the rapidity of its progress, 
and the diverse functions of the various parts of the brain, we 
cannot be surprised at the almost infinite variety in the final 
issue, while the initial morbid movement, the essential condi- 
tion, is the same in all. Consequently, we may have, in one 
case, a disorder of sensibility, such as the neuralgias ; in an- 
other, a disorder of motility, such as chorea ; in another, a neu- 
rosis, such as hysteria, catalepsy, eclampsy, epilepsy ; or the dis- 
order may be chiefly a mental one, such as eccentricity or mania. 
By a law of morbid nervous action, these various disorders often 
supplant or accompany one another in the course of their prog: 
ress, and assume protean shapes without end. Change is the 
characteristic feature of all forms of nervous disease. 

A word or two more as to the primordial fact of mental dis- 
order, before we turn to its ultimate results. These results, 
varying as they may in apparent intensity abstractly con- 
sidered, convey no certain indication of the intensity of the 
morbid movement on which they depend. Something, how- 
ever, may be learned on this point from the order of their 
succession. In one case, for instance, epilepsy may be the 
first appreciable sign of a morbid condition, while in another it 
may be the last in a long series of pathological events. At 
first only what may be called a dynamic lesion, it may end, if 
life continue long enough, in lesions of structure visible to the 
eye. These mark only the duration of the morbid action, but 
indicate nothing as to the initiatory stage. Hence it is that 
dissection, in the case of persons who have died insane, often 
reveals to the eye, even though assisted by the most ingenious 
instruments, no change of structure, — a fact which has given 
rise to the idea, entertained by a few, that the brain is not 
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the seat of insanity. The point of material interest is, that, 
between the first and the last member, in this series of morbid 
actions, there may intervene a period measured in most cases 
by years or generations. This curious fact, the full signifi- 
cance of which has been but recently learned, furnishes us 
with a key to many of the mysteries of mental derangement. 
The phenomena attending it cannot be too carefully considered, 
and, therefore, no apology is needed for presenting them with 
some degree of minuteness. 

The adverse influences that vitiate the health of the brain 
seldom do more at first than produce that abnormal move- 
ment already mentioned, called superexcitation. Its effect on 
the mind, when it has any effect at all, is chiefly manifested 
by some, slight deviation from the ordinary routine of human 
conduct, and from an average propriety of thought and feeling. 
The person may exhibit some phase of exaltation or depression, 
some eccentricity of manner, some extravagant notions, some 
disregard of the common conventions of society, some domes- 
tic estrangements, some strange and impulsive movements, 
a fondness for drink, or some other debasing habit, and often 
only an unreasonable manner of dealing with practical mat- 
ters, not easily described, but obvious enough to the practised 
eye. Oftener, however, the effect is witnessed scarcely at all 
in the psychological condition, but is manifested solely in 
anomalous sensations, — in pain or aching of the head, or some 
other neuropathy, in a sense of weariness, or in some form of 
nervous disease. Nothing more than this may be exhibited 
during the life of the individual. He dies and gives no other 
sign of cerebral disorder, but the disorder may not die with 
him. It passes along to successive generations in accordance 
with the laws of hereditary transmission, and makes its ap- 
pearance in a variety of forms.- The existence of this law 
was known to the earliest observers, but the full range of 
its" operation, especially in regard to morbid and abnormal 
conditions, began to be discerned only within a very recent 
period. Already investigation has made us acquainted with 
many of the conditions by which this curious physiological 
process is governed, and has thrown a flood of light on one of 
the obscurest problems in the science of life. Our limits will 
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allow us to discuss this subject only so far as seems neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of the points more particularly 
before us. 

It is an ordinance of nature that in the process of genera- 
tion like produces like. Not that the beings thus produced are 
exactly alike. Diversity there always is. It is for the scien- 
tific inquirer to ascertain the limits to which this may extend. 
In a rude general way they have already been determined by 
the common observation of mankind. The likeness is some- 
thing closer than that which prevails between the members of 
a common order or genus. It is not the likeness of a lion to a 
tiger, or of a horse to an ass, but the likeness of a lion to a 
lion, and of a horse to a horse. On the other hand, this kind 
of likeness does not exclude a certain amount of difference ; 
and we are no less strongly impressed with this fact of diver- 
sity, as existing between individuals, than we are with the 
essential similarity of all the individuals of a species. Here, 
then, are two orders of hereditary transmission, or heredity, if 
we may Anglicize the French term, viz. one embracing the 
traits that characterize the species, the other the traits peculiar 
to individuals. With the latter only we have to do in this 
inquiry. 

The transmission of the bodily features by the parent to the 
offspring has been more thoroughly investigated, especially in 
the case of some of the domesticated animals, during the last 
fifty or sixty years, than ever before ; and the result has been 
to demonstrate a degree of exactness and uniformity in the 
operation of the laws that govern it that reminds us of the 
phenomena of brute matter. Not only is the existence of the 
general law proved, but, what is equally important, the ap- 
parent exceptions to it are proved to be subject to laws no less 
inflexible. But at the very threshold of the subject, we meet 
with an order of facts liable to mislead the hasty observer. 
We are in the habit of saying that the features of the parent 
are transmitted to the offspring, but we must bear in mind 
that, of necessity, the features of both parents cannot coexist 
in the child. He cannot inherit the aquiline nose of the one and 
the snub nose of the other, the black eyes of the one and the blue 
eyes of the other, the vigor and hardihood of the one and the 
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fragility of the other ; but on the contrary, will have perhaps the 
eyes of the one and the nose of the other, the hands of the one 
and the feet of the other. In place of this combination of 
traits derived some from the one parent and some from the 
other, there is usually a mixture, often obvious, but amount- 
ing occasionally to a complete fusion where no trait of either 
parent can be discerned marked by its original character. Let 
us observe, in passing, that traits implying considerable devi- 
ation from the normal type, — such as supernumerary toes or 
fingers, or dwarfish limbs, — which have arisen from some in- 
explicable play of organic affinities, are not transmitted with 
the same uniformity. In many of the offspring they do not 
appear at all, and unless particular pains are taken by pairing 
those only in which these peculiarities exist, they sooner or 
later disappear altogether. Indeed, no remarkable trait of 
recent origin is easily perpetuated. Of this fact stock-breeders 
are perfectly aware, for not until the desired trait has de- 
scended through several generations are they sure that it is 
firmly fixed in the blood and not liable at every remove to dis- 
appear. Thus steadily nature adheres to prevailing forms, 
and shrinks from a perpetuation of any considerable deviation 
from them. 

There is another reason why the features of neither parent 
should be very exactly reproduced in the offspring. Every in- 
dividual carries within him the mingled blood of two other 
individuals, in both of whom are to be found traces of innu- 
merable streams flowing from distant sources as into a common 
reservoir, which are often interrupted, probably, and may disap- 
pear from view, but which preserve to the last their distinctive 
qualities. It is not necessarily from his immediate predeces- 
sors alone that the individual derives his physical and mental 
qualities. In him may reappear the tokens of some distant 
ancestor, which have been transmitted from one generation to 
another in a latent state. The natural tendency of mingling 
various bloods is to neutralize the activity of one or another, 
or to reduce the sphere of their influence within the narrowest 
limits ; and the more remote they are, the stronger their ten- 
dency to be absorbed and confounded in the nearer and 
stronger streams of the immediate parentage. Accordingly, 
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we find that the transmission of any particular trait precisely 
as it existed in the parent, though not very uncommon, is, 
nevertheless, far from the invariable rule. It is a vulgar 
view of heredity which supposes that every or any trait must 
descend from parent to child in all its original vigor and 
proportions. But while temporary disappearance is compati- 
ble with the physiological law, it is equally true that traits 
may be transmitted in a latent form, and may reappear at 
some distant interval. Instances of this law, or a closely cor- 
relative one, will be better considered when we come to speak 
of the transmission of disease. At present we need only say 
that such instances furnish no support to the idea that a trait' 
not derived from the immediate progenitor, though existing in 
uncles, aunts, or cousins, is not attributable to heredity. The 
simple fact is, that in some of the family it is fully developed, 
while in some it is latent but more or less ready to make its 
appearance in the next generation. This we are obliged to 
believe, unless we maintain that the recurrence of a trait, after 
it has once disappeared, is purely accidental, — a recurrence 
which is too common to be explained in this manner. 

Not only are the bodily traits and peculiarities of structure 
transmitted, but the same is true of the moral and intellectual 
qualities, — aptitudes, appetites, passions, feelings, habits of 
thought, — and with the same apparent irregularity. Consid- 
ering that these are connected with the cerebral system, and 
dependent on it for their manifestation, this inheritance might 
be expected, and the fact is proved as satisfactorily as any other 
in the whole category of hereditary transmission. The highest 
manifestation of intellect — what passes under the name of 
genius — is, however, seldom transmitted, and the fact has 
been inconsiderately regarded as disproving the whole doctrine 
of the hereditary character of the moral or intellectual nature. 
Genius, however, is not a simple, definite power, but a highly 
complex manifestation resulting from the mingled activity of 
many parts of the brain endowed with the finest qualities by 
structure. The transmission of genius in its highest forms, 
therefore, implies the simultaneous descent of a great number 
and variety of organic peculiarities. The thing is not impossi- 
ble, but, under the ordinary operation of the law of heredity, 
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is not likely often to happen. Single talents, simple and cir- 
cumscribed in their nature, are more frequently transmitted. 
And the same is true of the moral powers. A benevolent, or 
devout, or proud, or timid, or bold man often sees his charac- 
teristic quality displayed in his child; but that complete, 
rounded, moral development which occasionally distinguishes 
some favored mortal is seldom repeated in the next succeeding 
generation. 

As a general rule, peculiarities of structure which are the 
result of accident subsequent to birth go no further, and the 
parent who has thus lost a limb or an eye has no appre- 
hension of seeing his offspring born deficient in this organ. 
But it is well known that aptitudes which are produced by 
long, special instruction may be transmitted to the offspring. 
This fact is strikingly manifested in dogs, whose peculiar 
qualities, such as pointing, setting, and retrieving, strongly 
hereditary as they are, were originally obtained by a process 
of training. . At first the transmission of such qualities is un- 
certain and irregular, and not until they have passed through 
several generations do they become fixed in the constitution 
of the breed. And there can be no question that the general 
improvement of the physical and mental character of man, 
produced by assiduous culture and other elevating influences, 
is felt by succeeding generations. This is the potent agency 
effecting the advancement of the race. Without it, one genera- 
tion would be little if any better than its predecessors, because 
utterly without the benefit of any cumulative improvement. 
Instruction raises the individual, but it is heredity which raises 
the race. 

Bearing the above facts in mind, we shall the more readily 
understand the true origin and propagation of disease, because 
they are governed by the same general laws as those of the 
normal and healthy traits. There is this difference in the two 
cases, that disease originates in conditions and influences ad- 
verse to the healthy action of the nervous system. None the 
less, however, does it become an organic trait, subject to the 
same laws of propagation as any feature of the face or quality 
of the mind. The initial step in the morbid process, as we 
have already seen, is a superexcitation of the vital activities 
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inherent in the cerebral organism, and the final one is obvious 
lesion of the structure. But the whole process, we must re- 
member, seldom passes through all its stages within the life- 
time of a single individual. Within that period, it is usually 
confined to the first stage, but it becomes a fixed fact in the 
cerebral economy, and is transmitted with as much persistency 
as might be expected of a trait so recently engrafted on the 
common stock. The circumstances of this transmission are 
pre-eminently matter for curious and important inquiry, and, 
in view of the painful frequency of mental diseases, deserve to 
be better understood than they generally are. 

The affections of the brain, like those of other organs, are 
seldom transmitted to all the offspring ; and,' not unfrequently, 
all are spared the sad heritage. They disappear before the 
stronger influences of better blood concerned in the work of 
reproduction, or are overborne by the more settled traits that 
belong to the normal condition. It is to be considered, how- 
ever, that in a large proportion of cases where the offspring 
seem to have escaped, the abnormal affection may exist in a 
latent form, to appear, perhaps, fully developed in a subsequent 
generation. 

The observations of contemporary inquirers have made us 
acquainted with another fact scarcely suspected before. It 
used to be thought that the idea of hereditary insanity implied 
the existence of mental disease, in precisely the same form, 
in the immediate parent. Observation and analogy both lead 
us to consider every case as hereditary where abnormal action, 
even the least intense or prominent, existed in the parent. 
The essential thing is a fixed, persistent deviation from the 
line of healthy action. Precisely what shape it may take, 
either in the individual in whom it originates, or in the suc- 
ceeding generations to which it is transmitted, depends on 
causes which we have scarcely begun to understand. Of the 
fact, however, there can be no doubt. Unequivocal, demon- 
strative mania or lifelong epilepsy may be represented in 
the offspring by a dormant germ never quickened into action, 
or by mental peculiarities that pass in the world for originality 
or affectation, or by some inflammatory or congestive disorder 
of the brain, or by a repetition of the same form of mania or 
epilepsy. 
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Until our own day, little account was made of those minor 
affections of the brain which are manifested by headaches and 
other slight forms of neurosis, but which, nevertheless, become 
the foundation of the severest forms of mental disease. Neither 
was there supposed to be any connection between the mental 
or convulsive disease of the offspring, and those habits of the 
parent — drinking, onanism, etc. — which, without inflicting 
upon their subject any manifest derangement, nevertheless 
occasion a kind of cerebral deterioration, which may be trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations, to make its appearance in 
every possible form of mental or nervous disorder. 

In the current notions on this subject, some confusion of 
thought has always prevailed respecting the precise thing 
which is really transmitted. • A little attention to the history 
of other diseases would have prevented any error on the sub- 
ject. Nobody supposes that phthisis, cancer, or gout, all re- 
garded as hereditary, are conveyed from parent to child with all 
their distinctive characters. Years must pass before the evil 
is revealed at all, simply because what is really transmitted is 
only that abnormal condition designated as tendency to disease, 
or that initial stage of it which is held in check by the antag- 
onistic forces of early life, and which, perhaps, may never at- 
tain a hurtful degree of activity. The multitudes who are 
understood to have a tendency to consumption may live long 
and comfortably under a judicious hygiene, and die at last of 
some other disease. And this is precisely the case with men- 
tal disease. It is only the primordial germ — -the taint — that 
■ is transmitted, in one degree or another of intensity. In an- 
swer to the question whether the insanity of any particular 
person is hereditary, it is not enough to show that the dis- 
ease has occurred in none of his progenitors. The hereditary 
element is fairly established if it appears that some near 
progenitor suffered from any affection of the head. The 
change in the type of the disease, as it passes from one genera- 
tion to another, which is so characteristic of insanity, is not less 
frequently from a higher to a lower grade of intensity than 
the reverse. Hence it is that we often see among the chil- 
dren of the insane one maniacal, another imbecile, another 
epileptic, another hysterical, another eccentric, another pas- 
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sionate, another alternating between exaltation and depression. 
To recognize the hereditary element in one of these cases and 
not in another indicates no very broad observation of the 
course of disease, nor a very nice perception of its affinities and 
relations. 

It would be interesting to know in what proportion of cases 
well-developed mental disease is transmitted in any form to 
the offspring. The fact that it may exist in a latent state; 
giving little or no indication of its presence, must necessarily 
prevent any very satisfactory statistics on the subject. Com- 
mon observation shows us that all the children, where there 
are several, seldom escape, while some remain entirely free 
from any trace of disorder. Thus is illustrated the operation 
of the physiological laws that are concerned in the process of 
transmission. While in some cases the force of heredity 
carries down the morbid tendency, in others Nature asserts 
her right to transmit the characters of the race free from 
foreign admixtures and abnormal ingredients. Besides, the 
healthier blood of the sound parent may play a controlling part 
in the formation of the new being. We are not warranted in 
believing that of these two forces, the normal and the abnor- 
mal, the former is less likely to prevail than the latter ; so that, 
in the long run, half the offspring at least may escape. There 
are conditions in the case, as yet very imperfectly understood, 
that forbid any more definite conclusion than this. No more 
can be said, with any approach to certainty, than that the longer 
the cerebral trouble has existed in the family, and the more 
decided its action has been on the nervous system, the more 
likely it is to be transmitted. 

The general doctrine is that the morbid movement which 
ends in insanity is a progressive one, and usually requires 
more than one generation in order to reach its full develop- 
ment. Of late years the proportion of cases having an 
hereditary origin (including in this category those where the 
disease existed in collateral branches) has been estimated by 
few practical observers at less than one half. Measured by 
our views of hereditary influence, and with exact information 
of the parental antecedents, this proportion would be greatly 
increased. We would not say that insanity never exists ex- 
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cept when the hereditary element is present, for cases have 
been observed that would prevent such a conclusion, though 
they are not exactly of the kind that the ordinary views of this 
subject would lead us to expect. It would seem as if a blow on 
the head, a sunstroke, a habit of drunkenness, a violent fever, 
were abundantly able, each of them, to cause insanity, without 
the aid of any innate tendencies. Yet it is a well-observed 
fact that in a large proportion of the cases thus ostensibly pro- 
duced there is also present the hereditary predisposition. In 
fact, we find that the number of the cases attributed by prac- 
tical writers to some special exciting cause has been steadily 
diminishing, while the number of those set down in the ordi- 
nary tables as hereditary or of unknown origin has been as 
steadily increasing. The meaning of this fact cannot be mis- 
understood; for, inasmuch as mental diseases do not spring 
out of the ground, we can scarcely resist the conclusion that 
most of these cases in which the cause is unknown have an 
hereditary origin. Moreau thinks that not less than nine 
cases of insanity out of ten may be fairly attributed to he- 
reditary conditions ; and we are inclined to believe that this 
estimate, large as it is, will be found to be hardly large 
enough. Still, the agency of exciting causes in producing 
insanity is too potent to be despised. Where the predispo- 
sition exists, they serve to foster and quicken it into activity, 
while without their influence it might have remained in a 
latent state. If a person strongly disposed to -mental dis- 
ease sustains a domestic affliction, or plunges into a course 
of religious excitement, or becomes absorbed in the mysteries 
of spiritualism, and then becomes insane, the true explanation 
of the fact is, not that any of these things caused his insanity, 
but that they helped to develop into fatal activity a morbid 
germ which otherwise would have always remained a germ. 
It is to be supposed that the germ itself had been created in 
a previous generation by the action of such causes in quicken- 
ing the vital activity of the cerebral organism, and permanently 
establishing a state of superexcitation. And thus it is that 
great social movements, though implying an excessive strain 
of the mental powers, exert a pernicious influence on the brain, 
less by depriving the actors of their reason than by establishing 
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a morbid tendency which develops into insanity in a subsequent 
generation. This view of the subject might be strengthened, 
perhaps, by a searching examination of the operation of these 
so-called exciting causes, — an examination which would show, 
either that they are rather the effect than the cause, or that they 
are accidental, — having no necessary connection with the dis- 
ease, — or that they cannot be supposed, upon any acknowledged 
laws of pathological action, to possess the efficiency attributed to 
them. Such an investigation our limits forbid, for we have yet 
to unfold some important points more directly connected with 
the present inquiry. "We have said that it is the tendency to in- 
sanity, the primordial germ, not the full-grown disease, which 
is transmitted from one generation to another. Let us now 
see what becomes of it after it is transmitted. 

No one of the many manifestations of such morbid ten- 
dencies is more clearly or generally recognized than that which 
passes under the name of insanity. But it is not to be forgot- 
ten — for the fact is one of great practical importance — that 
up to the very outbreak of actual disease the patient may have 
presented no indication whatever of mental disorder or imper- 
fection, but, on the contrary, may have been uniformly quiet, 
self-possessed, and well balanced. The morbid condition may 
be manifested in some convulsive affection, such as hysteria, 
chorea, epilepsy, or some paroxysmal loss of proper conscious- 
ness, such as catalepsy or somnambulism. It can hardly be 
necessary, even if our limits would permit, to indicate all the 
manifestations of this unsoundness; but there are some not 
generally regarded as of an hereditary character, which, 
therefore, claim a more particular attention. 

Among these the most common consists of those minor 
degrees of mental disturbance that pass under the name of 
eccentricity. Strange, queer, unreasonable as eccentric people 
often are, even surpassing the insane in their deviations from 
the line of recognized proprieties, nobody calls them insane. 
Many of them become unequivocally insane, and it is always 
difficult to determine the exact period when the transition was 
completely effected. The difficulty is not lessened by the 
prevalent disposition to scout at the idea of eccentricity being 
anything more than singularity, — a mere token of strong indi- 
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viduality, signifying nothing abnormal. The truth is that, in 
common with affections more decidedly morbid, it can often be 
traced to an hereditary taint. Of course when it passes into 
insanity all doubt on this point is removed. This transition is 
made by such insensible gradations as to defeat every attempt 
to make an absolute distinction between the states, though 
there are many physicians and jurists who flatter themselves 
that they have accomplished this feat. 

There are many other mental peculiarities not usually con- 
sidered as abnormal, which no less surely reveal the hereditary 
evil. In families where insanity prevails, the practised observer 
readily discerns the signs of the morbid tendency in peculiar 
modes of thought and feeling, in a disregard of logical dis- 
tinctions, in irrelevant suggestions, in unusual forms of ex- 
pression, in ways and manners more original than natural, and 
in a singular lack of plain common sense, associated perhaps 
with every grace and gift. For the first time by any English 
writer, this mental condition has been described, and designated 
as the insane temperament, in a recent work, which, with all its 
faults, — and they are many and serious, — abounds in original 
and vigorous thought. " He has," says Maudsley, alluding in 
general terms to a person exhibiting this kind of heritage, " a 
native constitution of nervous element, which, whatever name 
we give it, is unstable or defective, rendering him unequal to 
bear the severe stress of adverse events. In other words, the 
man has the insane temperament ; he is liable to whims, ca- 
prices of thought and feeling ; and though he may act calmly 
and soberly for the most part, yet now and then his uncon- 
scious nature, overpowering and surprising him, instigates eccen- 
tric or extravagant activity, while an extraordinary and trying 
emergency may upset his stability entirely." 

Another frequent manifestation of the hereditary evil con- 
sists in alternate exaltation and depression. In the former 
state every prospect is bright, every undertaking promises suc- 
cess, and every scene is tinged with roseate hues. In a few 
weeks, or months, or it may be years, the whole face of things 
has changed. All that abundant self-confidence has fled. 
Nothing hopeful, nothing cheerful, sends a gleam of light 
through the darkness that envelopes the soul, and the duties 
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of life are pursued with unvaried weariness and pain. In 
process of time, under the wear and tear of daily trial, the 
exaltation may become high excitement, the depression be 
accompanied by a tendency to suicide, and the line fairly 
passed that separates sanity from insanity. 

Again, the abnormal state is shown in an habitual distrust 
and suspicion of everybody else, amounting almost to a fixed 
belief on the part of the subject that he is purposely thwarted 
at every turn. In cases of this description, the slightest 
pretext is sufficient for misconstruing the acts even of the 
best friends, while the most simple and natural things are 
twisted into signs of hostility or opposition. The subjects of 
such delusions live and move under a persistent impression 
that they are the victims of great injustice ; that, while the 
smiles of Providence and the favor of men are freely be- 
stowed on others no better than themselves, their merits are 
unacknowledged, and they are slighted and despised. In fact, 
the rewards bestowed on others are apt to be regarded as a 
personal affront to themselves, and at times the restraints of 
prudence and regard for propriety are cast away, and the pent- 
up feelings of the heart break forth in words of wrath and 
bitterness. 

In another class of persons we observe an extreme suscep- 
tibility to every obstacle and trial that comes in their way. 
While the sea is smooth and the winds fair, their course is quiet 
and hopeful ; but let the slightest adversity befall them, and their 
sky becomes overcast, and there is no longer any hope or com- 
fort for them. The least opposition to their plans or purposes 
excites a storm of passion, ending, perhaps, in scenes of vio- 
lence and blood. Though they may be correct in their morals 
and pleasing in their manners, they prove to be uncomfortable 
neighbors, and in the midst of their own families they are 
feared rather than loved. In the world they pass for men of 
ungovernable tempers, and, when brqught into judgment for 
their acts of violence, they get no indulgence on the score of 
abnormal inability to control their passions. 

Others there are who give no sign of mental imperfection 
until they commit some terrible deed entirely opposed to their 
habitual character, with no apparent or adequate motive, or for 
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reasons so contrary to all true sense of moral and legal pro- 
priety as to raise the suspicion of insanity. Thus a person of 
blameless life is converted, almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
into a very monster of wickedness. He may undertake to 
explain and justify his conduct, but his reasons are so opposed 
to ordinary modes of thinking and feeling as to indicate, at the 
very least, an extreme confusion of moral distinctions. 

No part of the mental economy suffers more severely from 
hereditary disease than that which consists of the appetites, 
affections, ( and emotions. In insanity generally, the moral 
powers participate in the mental disorder in a far greater 
degree than is usually supposed. " This moral alienation is so 
constant," says Esquirol, " that it seems to be an essential 
character of insanity. There are those among the insane in 
whom intellectual aberration is hardly perceptible ; but there 
are none whose passions and moral affections are not dis- 
ordered, perverted, or annulled." There are people in 
whom a proclivity to mischief predominates over every other 
sentiment. Cursed, it may be, with the vilest passions, they 
are determined to indulge them at whatever cost. Nothing 
delights them more than to stir up strife and mar the coin- 
fort of those around them. They lie, they steal, they are 
without kindness or natural affection. Many of them begin 
in early life to manifest a moral disorder, which, not flagrant 
at first, grows with advancing years. They are indolent, 
fickle, steady »to no pursuit, addicted to low vices, quarrel- 
some, passionate, violent. How many families in which the 
purest morality and religion have always been carefully and 
steadily inculcated, are afflicted with members of this descrip- 
tion ! They are generally keen, cunning, abounding in re- 
sources ; and to the world at large they seem to differ from 
other people only in their superior capacity for mischief. The 
medical inquirer, however, believing that such characters do 
not appear by chance, but are the result of some organic law, 
searches until he finds, if not the law itself, at least the path 
that leads to it. He observes actual insanity in other mem., 
bers of the family, or ascertains that a parent was hysterical 
or epileptic, or, in common phraseology, "highly nervous," 
and here he sees the effect of the inexorable law of heredity. 
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Lest a general description might fail to convey an adequate 
conception of this class of cases, we will give the particulars 
of one, which we take from Moreau. 

A., aged twenty-eight, was admitted to the hospital of Bi- 
cetre. His father was a man of the worst character, intem- 
perate, given to every excess, and finally died insane. A pa- 
ternal uncle was insane, a paternal aunt was completely blind, 
another was nearly so, and also suffered much from vertigo. A. 
has every appearance of being sane. When told that he was 
considered insane, he admitted that he had been guilty of some 
extravagances and that he could exercise no self-restraint; 
that he would stick at nothing to gratify the slightest desire ; 
that shame, dishonor, and death were nothing to him ; that he 
ought not to go at large, and that he was just where he ought 
to be. This man's whole life has been one continual revolt 
against society. Not an instinct, desire, or passion has found 
a counterpoise either in that simple common sense which 
restrains the most perverse from doing what is manifestly con- 
trary to their own interests, or in that inward voice which, from 
the innermost recesses of the soul, raises its protest against 
wrong-doing. Wilful, angry, and vindictive, when a child, he 
wanted every forbidden thing, and would eat or drink whatever 
came in his way, at the risk of being poisoned. When only 
three years old, being unable to open a door that led to a 
neighbor's house where he was in the habit of going, he 
jumped out of the window and was taken up for dead. His 
parents, unable to manage him, placed him at a boarding- 
school, in the hope that strangers might have some control 
over him. Here he behaved worse than ever before, and was 
sent home. Once, when his grandmother visited him, he 
begged her to take him away, and on her refusal, he picked 
up a stone and hurled it at her head, wounding her severely. 
On being reprimanded for his conduct, he not only mani- 
fested no penitence, but regretted that he had not injured 
her more. As he grew up the little wretch became more and 
more terrible. At school, he stole from his comrades, beat 
them, and made himself a perfect pest. Between his twelfth 
and eighteenth year, he was put to several trades, but every 
master drove him out of the house for theft or other miscon- 
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duct. At eighteen he enlisted in the army, and while in 
active service behaved very creditably; but in time of peace 
he was often in trouble, going about, sword in hand, to revenge 
his fancied wrongs. He underwent many painful punishments, 
which, however, made him no better. Having assaulted an 
officer, he was condemned to death. On hearing the sentence, 
he said, " It is time for this to stop. Let them kill me ; I shall 
thus get rid of myself." The punishment was commuted for 
ten years' imprisonment. After serving out his sentence, he 
became unequivocally insane, and was sent to Bicetre. 

To cases like this — which we have given, not because it is 
strange and extraordinary, but because it represents a form of 
mental disorder very common and very much misunderstood — 
it is objected, chiefly by those whose notions of morbid psychol- 
ogy have not been derived from the wards of a hospital, that 
they indicate unruly passions, defective training, anything, in 
fact, rather than an abnormal condition of mind. In replying 
to such objections in the present case, Moreau points to the 
antecedents of the family, and his own fate, and takes occa- 
sion to remark upon the difficulty experienced by the observer, 
in this class of cases, in communicating his impressions to 
others in all their force and vividness. " It is only by inces- 
sant personal observation of such cases, by day and by night, by 
watching their most trifling acts and prying into their thoughts, 
by inquiring of those around them, especially of their com- 
panions, — towards whom they act freely and naturally, — - 
by identifying one's self, so to speak, with them, that we can 
succeed in obtaining an exact idea of their mental state, and 
comprehending to what extent their thoughts, desires, will, and 
actions are controlled by an irresistible, fatal, automatic in- 
fluence, in spite of the specious appearance which covers them 
with a false varnish of reason, moral liberty, and all the essen- 
tial attributes of man truly worthy of the name." This remark 
by one who has spent his life among the insane, and brought 
to the study of their disorders all the resources of a sagacious 
and comprehensive mind, deserves to be carefully pondered by 
all who imagine that insanity is a superficial thing, requiring 
only the smallest modicum of common sense to be understood 
well enough for any judicial purpose. We may add, as a sort 
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of corollary to the above remark, that, while many an insane 
person may betray his mental condition by no single extrava- 
gance of thought or action, and, as long as no special pains are 
taken to expose his defects, may pass for a model of shrewd- 
ness, yet the practised eye, familiar with the physiognomy 
of mental disorder, will often detect the morbid element in 
the turn of thought, in the mode of action, in the style of 
reasoning, and in the play of feeling ; and the skilful observer 
might be as little able to give a reason for his belief satisfactory 
to others, as to give one for believing that a certain face was 
remarkably handsome, or that a person he had just passed on 
the street was fresh from Ireland or Germany. 

The forms in which the transmitted tendency is displayed 
are as various as the characters of men and the conditions of 
morbid action. We have selected a few by way of illustration, 
and we pause for a moment to direct the reader's attention to 
the practical lesson which they teach, viz. that the mental 
condition cannot always be expressed by the simple term 
sanity or insanity. And yet this is what the common senti- 
ment on the subject implicitly requires. It recognizes no 
intermediate state. It admits no obscure, no indefinable devia- 
tions from the line of perfect soundness. Unless the expert 
can say, unhesitatingly and without qualification, that the 
person is insane, he is supposed to be endowed with the full 
measure of moral and legal responsibility. No account is to 
be made of abnormal traits of character which, however quiet 
and unobtrusive, may determine the conduct by a force as ir- 
resistible as that exerted by overt disease. In the common 
apprehension, insanity is something that may be handled, 
measured, weighed ; and it is made an occasion of reproach 
to physicians, that they are unable to define it. The per- 
petual straining after an unexceptionable definition of in- 
sanity is as far from success as it was a thousand years ago ; 
and the ever-beginning, never-ending attempts of the courts to 
establish a test of responsibility only furnish an indication of 
the false conceptions of this disease that still hold almost un- 
disputed sway over the opinions alike of the wise and the foolish. 
The able, untiring expert, after spending many years in close 
observation of the insane, under the circumstances best fitted to 
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reveal their inmost thoughts, is, after all, scarcely more im- 
pressed by what he has learned than by what remains to be 
learned ; but the judge, destitute of all such experience, and, 
consequently, of all self-distrust, calls the person to his side, 
converses with him a few moments, pronounces him sane, and 
discharges him from restraint. The transaction has in it a 
touch of the ludicrous ; but it fairly illustrates how completely 
even men of culture have failed to comprehend the true charac- 
ter of mental disease. No one who watches the administration 
of the law, either here or in England, can help seeing that in- 
sanity is almost universally supposed to be something loud, 
noisy, fearful, foolish, or, at the very least, a constant and 
obvious irregularity or aberration of the mental faculties. 
Vagaries short of actual raving are simply regarded as very 
like the freaks of a singular and original character ; and it is 
true that even the grossest delusions may be paralleled by 
some bold and extravagant conceptions of men who pass for 
striking examples of mental integrity and power. Of course it 
could hardly be expected that the sudden transformation of 
the hereditary tendency into overt, unmistakable disease would 
be readily admitted as a scientific fact, or that any mental 
manifestations would be allowed to pass for insanity which 
were only an exaggeration of traits natural to the individual, 
or, at the worst, mere eccentricities. 

In any question of hereditary tendency, it should not be for- 
gotten that the organic change implied in it may proceed very 
far without producing any obvious mental disturbance. In this 
respect cerebral affections follow the law of other diseases. In 
post-mortem examinations, we not unfrequently find extensive 
lesions of structure which were scarcely suspected during life, 
or which manifested their legitimate effect only towards the 
very last It is not so very strange, therefore, in view of 
such facts, that suicide, or homicide, or a grievous assault, 
should sometimes be the first positive indication of cerebral 
disorder. And yet it has been warmly contended that a 
criminal act committed under such circumstances cannot prop- 
erly be admitted in proof of insanity. It is enough to say, on 
this point, that in every hospital for the insane may be found 
patients whose derangement was first manifested by acts of this 
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kind. The order in which the manifestations of insanity appear 
is governed by no invariable rule of succession. There is noth- 
ing in the nature of things to prevent suicide or murder from 
being the first symptom of insanity. It may as naturally take 
precedence of all other symptoms, as a fit of abstraction, a 
foolish bargain, a groundless suspicion, or a gross delusion. 

Thus far we have only considered those results of the neuro- 
pathic element which are obviously of a pathological nature. 
In the further development of his doctrine, M. Moreau ad- 
vances another step, and contends for the essential identity of 
the organic conditions that constitute the starting-point of in- 
sanity and other cerebral affections, and of those on which 
depend such considerable deviations from the ordinary line 
of thought as ecstasy, theosophy, mysticism, and all the va- 
rious forms of religious and political fanaticism. Hitherto 
our philosophies have been disposed to assign the origin of 
some of these to high mental endowments, worthy, perhaps, 
of admiration and imitation, while the subjects of them have 
been held up on the historian's page among the shining lights 
in the pathway of the race. In such characters as Saint 
Theresa and Madame Guyon, the psychological observer, while 
rendering homage to their exalted aspirations, discerns be- 
neath an abnormal excitation of the nerve-cells of the brain, 
very different from that kind and degree of excitation which 
attend unqualified health. Those raptures which absorb all 
the faculties of the soul and defy all control, that intimate 
communion with the great objects of human worship which 
spurns all the bonds of flesh and sense, that divine afflatus 
which breathes into every pore and fills every channel of their 
spiritual being, — all these are remarkably like the phenom- 
ena of insanity, and are undoubtedly derived from the same 
nervous condition. The fact signifies nothing derogatory to 
this class of endowments, beyond denying to them a super- 
natural origin. Like all other mental manifestations, they are 
connected with certain physical conditions, which present to 
our apprehension no grades of honor or dishonor. In the 
founders of religious systems that have swept whole communi- 
ties into their embrace — the Mohammeds, Joe Smiths, and 
many whose names the world is not yet willing to see in such 
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a connection — we discern the influence of a like psychological 
condition. In those political enthusiasts whose bloody deeds 
have brought upon them a load of infamy, — men of the type 
of Jacques Clement, Jean Chatel, Damiens, Pelton, Wilkes 
Booth, — we cannot overlook the presence and the command- 
ing influence of an abnormal element. Now, in all these 
classes, we shall find in the history of the individuals circum- 
stances that amply corroborate the conclusions drawn from 
analogy. In their habits of abstraction and revery, in their 
persistent revolving of certain notions until they become fixed 
ideas, in their constant feeling, of subjection to motives and 
influences more sacred and imperative than those that govern 
the conduct of ordinary mortals, in their lofty disregard of all 
considerations prompted by the softer sentiments, in the irre- 
sistible agency that forces them to work out their fancied mis- 
sion, in their steadfast resolution even after all is lost, in the 
insensibility to pain with which they meet the extreme conse- 
quences of their acts, — traits which are all more or less 
manifested by them, — they show their affinity to the un- 
equivocally insane, who are only a step or two beyond them 
in the development of the morbid tendency. 

The next step in this inquiry brings us to the gist of our 
author's doctrine. Indeed, the following statement of it con- 
stitutes the " argument " of the book : " The mental disposi- 
tions which distinguish one man from another by the originality 
of his thoughts and conceptions, by the eccentricity or energy 
of his effective faculties, or the transcendency of his intellect, 
originate in the same organic conditions as those mental 
troubles of which madness and idiocy are the complete ex- 
pression." Much as we should like to discuss this question, 
our limits will oblige us barely to indicate the general course 
of the inquiry. 

The organic condition signified by the manifestation of 
hereditary predisposition implies also a state of superexci- 
tation, or increased vitality, in the nervous system. Thus 
affected, the organs necessarily act with a force unknown 
to their normal state, like an engine suddenly subjected 
to a higher pressure of steam. What then is the result 
of superactivity of the organ charged with the manifestation 
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of the thinking faculty ? Evidently a greater flow of ideas, 
more rapid conception, a bolder dash of imagination, more 
originality of thought, greater variety of associations, increased 
vivacity of memory, superior energy, and a wider sway of the 
instincts and affections. In producing this superexcitation of 
the nervous functions, heredity acts like all the other agencies 
that modify the nervous power. If it passes certain limits, if 
it controls the moi, — the inward principle destined to unite 
and combine the action of the different intellectual powers, — 
then, instead of increasing the vigor and sweep of the mental 
faculties, it leads directly to insanity. The general principle 
involved in this statement is far from being new. From the 
earliest times, observers have noticed that diseases and other 
abnormal conditions of the brain are sometimes accompanied 
by extraordinary displays of intellectual power. The books 
abound with cases where blows and falls on the head, attacks 
of fever, the approach of cerebral lesions, the incubation of in- 
sanity, have produced a. remarkable revival of memory, a 
quickness of perception, an exaltation of the imagination, quite 
foreign to the patient's usual condition. In insanity such 
things are of frequent occurrence. No one conversant with 
the disease can have failed to witness among its phenomena 
intellectual displays far beyond the normal range of the pa- 
tient's powers. Many make verses who never did before ; some 
accomplish mechanical inventions for the first time in their 
lives ; some, to whom writing was always distasteful, write 
treatises or essays ; and some apply themselves to music or 
painting who never thought of such a thing before. The true 
signification of such facts cannot be mistaken. The same 
change in the cellular structure which has produced insanity 
has simultaneously enlarged the power and compass of the 
mental faculties. Indeed, the notion of an intimate connec- 
tion between the highest forms of intellectual power and men- 
tal disorder has prevailed so extensively that we can scarcely 
resist the conviction of its being founded on fact. " No great 
genius without a mixture of madness," says Aristotle. " The 
extreme mind is near to extreme madness," says Pascal. " Of 
what is the most subtle folly made, but of the greatest wis- 
dom ? " asks Montaigne. " Genius bears within itself a prin- 
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ciple of destruction, of death, of madness," says Lamartine. 
" Ten vibrations instead of five may transform an ordinary man 
into a prodigy," says Broussais. 

" Great wits are sure to madness near allied," 
says Dryden. 

A few of those favored mortals who have achieved illustrious 
names in literature or art have given us a glimpse of the work- 
ing of the wondrous mechanism by which the highest forms of 
thought are evolved, and from that we learn that the process 
is not entirely independent of physical movements. " When I 
apply myself with attention," says Metastasio, " the nerves of 
my sensorium are put into a violent tumult ; I grow as red as 
a drunkard, and am obliged to quit my work." " Contemplate 
your subject long," says Buffon ; " it will gradually unfold, 
till a sort of electric spark convulses for a moment the brain, 
and spreads down to the very heart a glow of irritation." 
Rousseau tells us that when the first idea of one of his works 
flashed upon his mind, he experienced a nervous movement 
that approached to a slight delirium. Descartes, amid those 
reveries of his youth which led to the grand achievements of 
his maturer years, heard a voice in the air that called him to 
pursue the truth. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that, when walk- 
ing abroad after a morning's work at his art, the trees seemed 
to him like men walking. Paulus Jovius, describing one of the 
Italian improvisatori, says : " His eyes, fixed downwards, kindle 
as he gives utterance to his effusions, the moist drops flow 
down his cheeks, the veins of his forehead swell, and wonder- 
fully his learned ear,as it were abstracted and intent, moder- 
ates each impulse of his flowing numbers." 

In connection with this class of facts, it is worthy of notice, 
because it testifies to the same general truth, that precocious 
children die young of diseases that originate in the brain, and 
no sound pathologist mistakes the cause for the effect. 

Prom all this the conclusion is fairly drawn, we think, that 
in that intellectual process by which thoughts of singular beauty 
and power come forth unbidden, as it were by an automatic im- 
pulse, there is unusual excitation of the nerve-cells of the 
brain. But this is not enough for M. Moreau. He believes, if 
we do not mistake his meaning, — which is not so clearly ex- 
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pressed as it might be, — that this peculiar organic condition, 
which readily passes into disease, is essential to the highest 
forms of intellectual effort. In this view of the matter no 
account is made of original endowment. Uninspired by this 
abnormal activity of the cells, the conceptions of a Shake- 
speare, a Newton, or a Cuvier would have scarcely been dis- 
tinguished from those of ordinary mortals. Our author 
expressly declares that the old saying, mens sana in corpore 
sano, is wrong, and that, so long as the " normal state of the 
organism is generally in accordance with the regular action of 
the thinking faculty, we shall never, or only exceptionally, see 
the intelligence rising above an honorable mediocrity." This, of 
course, is at variance with the doctrine now generally accepted, 
we believe, by physiologists, that the mental power and excel- 
lence displayed by any individual depends chiefly on the size 
of the brain, the proportion of its parts to one another, and the 
quality of its elementary materials. Even Moreau himself de- 
clares that " certain intrinsic qualities which are the very 
essence of organization" constitute the " most important con- 
dition necessary to the highest grade of cerebral activity." 
This remarkable conclusion originates in what we deem to be 
an error in a matter of fact, — that of regarding the nervous 
superexcitation that leads to disease as identical with that 
which gives rise to the happiest working of the cerebral 
mechanism. The proof of such identity is wanting. Much 
that M. Moreau considers as proof merely indicates an acci- 
dental connection. In a collection of Biographical Pacts, he 
has presented a fearful array of celebrated characters who had 
either been afflicted with some cerebral troubles, or who num- 
bered among their progenitors or descendants one or more 
whom this misfortune had befallen. Such facts, however, only 
show that those most highly as well as those most humbly en- 
dowed with mental gifts are not exempted from the assaults 
of disease. Why should they be ? Nor do we see why we 
should abandon the old distinction between healthy and morbid 
excitement. The kind of nervous excitation which inspires the 
grand conceptions of the poet or artist is as different from that 
which is the prelude of disorder, as the ruddy glow of health 
in the cheek is from the hectic of consumption. It is a gratui- 
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tous supposition that the morbid element necessary to one is 
also present in the other, and yet this is the corner-stone of 
our author's theory of great genius. No doubt many distin- 
guished men have been afflicted with some kind of cerebral ail- 
ment, but they are greatly outnumbered by those in whom no 
sign of mental disorder was ever witnessed. The objection is 
hardly evaded by saying that the organic condition which pre- 
pares the mind for its most brilliant triumphs becomes disease 
only when pushed beyond a certain point, because it is ad- 
mitted by all that the morbid principle is a pre-existent neces- 
sity of insanity, and, consequently, by the terms of the 
argument, as quoted above, it must precede, not follow, the 
manifestation of genius. 

We offer these few remarks rather to indicate our dissent 
from the author's views on this point, than as furnishing a 
reply worthy of their importance and of the ability with which 
they are maintained. Let it not be supposed that he fails to 
support them with reasons that cannot but instruct, though 
they may not convince. It would be difficult to find a work 
on the subject of insanity more strongly characterized by that 
scientific sagacity which catches the highest significance of 
facts, and by an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
disordered mind. 

J. Eat. 



